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PHILADELPHIA. 
oh 
From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
SCENERY AROUND JERUSALEM. 


The most pleasing feature in the scenery 
around Jerusalem, (says Carne, in his Letters 
from the East,) is the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
Passing out of the gate of St. Stephen, you 
descend the hill to the torrent of the Kedron ; 
a bridge leads over its dry and deep bed; it 
must have been very narrow, though in winter 
arapid stream. A few steps beyond the Ke- 
dron, you come to the garden of Gethsemane, 
of all gardens the most interesting and hal- 
lowed, but how neglected and decayed! It is 
surrounded by a kind of low hedge, but the 
soil is bare ; no verdure grows on it, save five 
or six fine venerable olive trees, which have 


_=p8tood here for many centuries. This spot is 


at the foot of Olivet, and is beautifully situ- 
ated ; you look up and down the roinantic val- 
ley ; close behind rises the mountain ; before 
you are the walls of the devoted city. While 
lingering here, at evening and solitary—for it 
is not often a footstep passes by—that night of 
sorrow and dismay rushes on the imagination, 
when the Redeemer was betrayed, and for- 
eaken by all, even by the loved disciple.— 
Hence the path winds up the Mount of Olives: 
it is a beautiful hill. On the summit are the 
remains of achurch, built by the Empress He- 
lena. Descending Olivet to the narrow val- 


ley of Jehoshaphat, you soon come to the pil-| 


lar of Absalom: it has a very antique appear- 
ance, and it is a pleaSing object in the valley ; 
it is of a yellow stone, adorned with half col- 
umns, furmed into three stages, and terminates 
in acupola. The tomb of Zecharias, adjoin- 
ing, is square, with four or five pillars, and is 
cut out of the rock. 

‘The small and wretched village of Siloa is 
built on the rugged sides of the hill above; 
and just here the valleys of Hinnom and Je- 
hoshaphat meet, at the southeast corner of 
Mount Zion ; they are both sprinkled with 
olive trees. Over the ravine of Hinnom, and 
directly opposite the city, is the Mount of 
Judgment, or of Evil Counsel ; because there, 
they say, the rulers took counse! against 
Christ, and there the palace of Caiaphas st 














champion of Israel. 


tirely confining it to the right and left. 


tier. On its side is pointed out the Acelde- 
ma, or field where Judas hung himself: a small 
and rude edifice stands on it, and it is used as 
a burying place. But the most interesting 
portion of this hill is where its rocks descend 
precipitously into the valley of Hinnom, and 
are mingled with many a straggling olive tree. 


All these rocks are hewn into sepulchres of|they be drawn up? 


various forms and sizes; no doubt they were 
the tombs of the ancient Jews, and are in ge- 
neral cut with considerable care and skill. 
The valley of Hinnom now turns to the west 
of the city, and extends rather beyond the 
north vale; here the plain of Jeremiah com- 
mences, and is the best wooded tract in the 
whole neighbourhood. Above half a mile from 
the wall is a ruined desolate building, adorned 
with a few trees, and said to be the tombs of 
the kings. 

On a delightful evening, we rode to the 
wilderness of St. John. 
that name stands at the entrance ; it is a good 
and spacious building, and its terrace enjoys 


The monastery of|ing that of Olivet. 


stones ; the hills are not precipitous, but slope 
gradually down ; the vale is varied with banks 
and undulations, and not a single habitation 
is visible in it. From the scenes of some of 
the battles and positions of armies in those 
times, it is difficult to account for the mighty 
numbers stated as having fought ; where could 
The rich and beautiful 
plain of Esdralon is the most spacious area in 
the country, and was the theatre of some bat- 
tles; and the plain of Jericho is next in extent; 
but when we read that many hundreds of thou- 
sands of men fought around Mount Epbraim, 
and other scenes in this country, one is tempt- 
ed to wonder how the confined valleys and 
open places one traverses could have contain- 
ed them. 


At the southeast of Zion, in the vale of Je- 
hoshaphat, they say the gardens of Solomon 
stood, and also on the sides of the hill adjoin- 
It was not a bad, though 
rather a confinéd»site for them. ‘The valley 
here is covered with a rich verdure, divided 


a fine prospect, in which is the lofty hill of}by hedges into a number of small gardens. 


Modin, with the ruins of the palace of the 
Maccabees on its summit. A small village 
adjoins the convent, in which are shown the 
remains of the house of Elizabeth, where the 
meeting with Mary took place. The next 
morning we visited the wilderness; it is nar- 
row, partially cultivated, and sprinkled with 
trees ; the hills rise rather steep on each side ; 
from that on the right, a small stream flows 
into the ravine below. The whole appearance 
of the place is romantic; and the prophet 
might have resided here, while exercising his 
ministry, with very little hardship. The neigh- 
bourhood still, no doubt, produces excellent 
honey, which is to be had throughout Pales- 
tine. High up the rocky side of the hill on the 
left, amidst a profusion of trees, is the cave or 
grotto of St. John. A fountain gushes out 
close by. When we talk of wildernesses, 
mountains, and plains in Palestine, it is to be 
understood that they seldom answer to the 
size of the same objects in more extensive 
countries; that they sometimes present but a 
beautiful miniature of them. From the east 
end of the wilderness you enter the famous 
valley of Elah, where Goliah was slain by the 
It is a pretty and inter- 
esting looking spot, the bottom covered with 
olive trees. Its present appearance answers 


exactly to the description given in Scripture ; 


the two hills on which the armies stood en- 
The 
valley is not half a mile broad. Tradition was 


not required to identify this spot ; nature has 


it with everlasting features of truth. 


The places within the walls of the city, which 
tradition would render sacred, are innumera- 
ble. Beneath the gate of Bethlehem is shown 
the spot where Bethsheba was bathing when 
the king beheld her from the roof of his pa- 
lace, and the present tower of David is built 
on the site of the ancient edifice. A small 
distance within the gate of St. Stephen that 
fronts Olivet, is the pool of Bethesda; it is 
deep and dry, the sides and bottom overgrown 
with grass, and containing two or three trees. 
A wretched street leads from this to the go- 
vernor’s palace, a spacious and rather ruinous 
building of Roman architecture ; it contains 
some good apartments, the windows of whieh 
command an excellent view of the Mosque.of 
Omar and its large area. In the palace the 
monks point out the room where Christ was 
confined before his trial; and at a short dis- 
tance is a dark and ruinous hall, shown as the 
judgment-hall of Pilate. A little farther on, 
is the arch where the Redeemer stood, as his 
judge exclaimed, “ Behold the man.” You 
then proceed along the streét where Christ 
bore his- cross, in which, and in the street 
leading up to Calvary, are three places where, 
staggering under the weight, he fell. These 
are marked by three small pillars laid flat on 
the ground. Departing from Jerusalem, and 
after many dangers, we came in sight of the 
Dead Sea, whose waters cover the cites of So- 
dom and Gomorrah. On reaching the brink df 
the precipices which hang over the Dead Sea, 
the dawn was just appearing; and in the grey 
and cold light, the lake was seen far beneath, 


It is a broad and barren hill, without any 


The brook still flows through it in a winding| stretched out to an interminable length, while 
the picturesque beauty of Olivet, though lof- 


course, from which David took the smooth} the high mountains of Arabia Petrea opposite 
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were shrouded in darkness. 


“The descent of|of a a stil of burnished gold. ‘Bot: the sadness} less as a child, exposed to accident, unable to 


the heights was long and difficult ; and ere we! of the grave was on it, and around it, and the) previde for his ordinary wants, he put his per- 


reached the bottom, the ruddy glare of morn- 
ing was on the precipices over our heads. The 
line of shore at the bottom was about two 
hundred yards wide, and we hastened to the 
edge of the lake ; but for several yards from 
it, the foot sunk in a black mud, and its sur- 
face was every where covered with a greyish 
scurf, which we were obliged to remove be- 
fore tasting it. There was not a breath of 
wind, and the waters lay like lead on the shore. 
Whoever has seen the Dead Sea, will ever 
after have its aspect impressed on his memo- 
ry; it is, in truth, a gloomy and fearful spec- 
tacle. The precipices, in general, descend 
abruptly into the lake, and on account of their 
height, it is seldom agitated by the winds. Its 
shores are not visited by any footsteps, save 
those of the wild Arab, and he holds it in su- 
perstitious dread. On some of the rocks there 
is a thick sulphureous encrustation, which ap- 
pears foreign to their substance ; and in their 
steep descents there are several deep caverns, 
where the benighted Bedouin sometimes finds 
a home. No unpleasant effluvia are percep- 
tible around it, and birds are occasionally seen 
flying across. For a considerable distance 
from the bank the water appeared very shal- 
low; this, with the soft slime of the bottom, 
and the fatigue we had undergone, prevented 
our trying its buoyant properties by bathing. 
A few inches beneath the surface of the mud, 
are found the black sulphureous stones out of 
which crosses are made and sold to the pil- 

ims. The water has an abominable taste, in 
which that of salt predominates; and we ob- 
served encrustations of salt on the surface of 
some of the rocks. 

The mountains of the Judean side are lower 
than those of the Arabian, and also of a lighter 
¢olour. Bitumen abounds most on the oppo- 
sité shore. There is no outlet to the lake, 
though the Jordan flows into it, asdid formerly 
the Kedron, and the Arnon to the south. It 
isnot known that there has ever been any vi- 
sible increase ot decrease of its waters. Some 
have supposed that it finds a subterraneous 
passage to the Mediterranean, or that there is 
a considerable suction in the plain which 
forms its western boundary. 
confined by the opposite mountains, is par- 


tially cultivated, and produces trees, and a 


rude pasture used by the camels of the Be- 


douins, although in some parts sandy. It has 
never been navigated since the cities were 
engulfed ; and it is strange that no traveller 
should have thought of launching a boat to 
explore it, the only way that promises any suc- 
cess. Some stunted shrubs and patches of |i 
grass, a mere mockery of verdure, wete scat- 


tered on the withered soil near the rocks 
The golden and treacherous apples, 


That turn to ashes on the lips, 


will be sought for in vain, as well as the fish 
in the lake, which have been also asserted to 
exist. The length of the Dead Sea is proba- 
bly about sixty miles, and the general breadth 
eight. The sun had now risen above the east- 
ern barrier of mountains, and shone full in the 
bosom of the lake, which had the appearance 


















But this plain, 


-| The very apartment in which he dwells, the 


silence also. However vivid the feelings are 
on arriving on its shores, they subside after a 
time into languor and uneasiness, and you 
long, if it were possible, to see a tempest 
wake on its bosom, to give sound and life to 
the scene. The passage over the wilderness 
of Ziph, had given us a more complete and 
intimate view of the lake than the usual route 
to Jericho, which conducts only to its com- 
mencement, at the embouchure of the Jordan. 
We had now to walk to its extremity along 
the shores, and over the plain to Jericho, in a 
sultry day; and we took a last look of this 
famous spot, to which earth can furnish no pa- 
rallel. The precipices around Sinai are sa- 
vage and shelterless, but not like these, which 
look as if the finger of an avenging God had 
passed over their blasted fronts, and recesses, 
and the deep at their foot, and caused them 
to remain for ever as when they first covered 
the guilty cities. 


son for many years under the guardianship of 
a favourite slave. 

The infirmities of sight which bear so hea- 
vily upon his physical nature, have equally 
affected the intellectual powers of Judge Mar- 
tin. He is in the condition of one born with 
but four senses, entirely shut out from those 
external forms whic¢h enrich the imaginations 
of other men. Hence the numerous works of 
which he is the author possess no charms of 
style. Even his histories of North Carolina and 
Louisiana, filled as they are with moving in- 
cidents, never elicit a solitary figure of speech, 
to relieve and adorn the dull narration of 
facts. 

Some attempts have been made to bring 
him in nearer fellowship with his species and 
an acquaintance with social life. But his 
infirmity forbade. He can distinguish no 
person in the apartment into which he is in- 
troduced: he is led as a child to his seat, or 
to the table, where he feeds indiscriminately 
upon every thing put upon his plate. 

Notwithstanding the anomalies of his mind, 
this truly learned judge has shown himself 
capable on great occasions, of the highest ef- 
forts of human reason. If nature has cut him 
off from one of the chief sources of human 
knowledge, she has bestowed upon him a 
vigorous intellect that still leaves him an 
overmatch for ordinary men. Separated from 
the world of mankind by a physical infirmity, 
he sought society in books. He began very 
early to discipline his mind to study, and 
culiarities that entirely separate him from the! though he read with the utmost difficulty, 
rest of mankind. often pausing with his nose in contact with 

The muscles of his face are drawn upward|the page to measure and combine the sylla- 
and the orbit of the eye is nearly closed by a bles before he could pronounce the word, yet 
constant effort to lengthen the focus of vision, | man living has read more of municipal and 
while his mouth is kept ajar, and the features| international law. Familiar as he is with the 
of his face is so strangely distorted, that he Latin language, he consults the civil law in 
seems to be making grimaces at every object| the original text, as also the host of commen- 
he encounters. He might be mistaken for aj tators who have written upon that exhaustless 
somnambulist, who walks rather by feeling;S¥bject. His acquaintance with the Spanish 
than the light of the sun; fully illustrating| tongue, which he speaks fluently, has brought 
the notions of metaphysicians, that we ac-| him to a perfect knowledge of the laws of 
quire a knowledge of space, not by the eye,| Spain, the basis of our own jurisprudence. 
but by the sense of touch alone. He is not| And though his native French abounds in 
able to distinguish his own features in a mir-|UNtold riches, yet it is in the English lan- 
ror, or the form, colour, or condition of a sin-| guage that all his works are written. So pro- 
gle garment he wears. Hence his apparel is digious have been his researches in the com- 
composed of the most incongruous articles,|™on law, that none of the books of Reports, 
selected without regard to size or shape, often| scattered along its interminable limits, are 
squalid, discoloured, and fretted into holes; unknown to him. he 
nor does he perceive the necessity of change yao 
until admonished by the kindness of a friend. SUBSTITUTE FOR LINEN. 

He has never seen that worid in which he| The following communication is from a 
lives: nor does he recognise a single member} gentleman of very high respectability in Salem, 
of the bar, except by the tones-of his voice.| Mass., and at his request is inserted.— Ed. 

There has recently been discovered, in Sa- 
pillow upon which he lays his head, have|lem, Mass., and patented, a new and beautiful 
never impressed their images upon his mind.| material, resembling silk and linen, which 
Never has he beheld the beautiful nature that) holds out to the manufacturers of this country 
surrounds him; nor field, nor forest, hill or| the high promise of an original, beautiful, and 
valley, the glossy landscape, the blue vault| invaluable fabric, far surpassing in strength 
above the passing cloud, nor star, nor moon,| and beauty of texture that of linen, which it is 
nor glorious sun ! doubtless destined wholly to supersede, as the 

The gentle unoffending nature of Judge} culture of it requires much Jess labour and ex- 
Martin disarms malice, whilst his infirmity|pense than flax, and does not, like that and 
awakens the sympathy of his friends. Help-| similar materials, require to be renewed an- 
















JUDGE MARTIN ¢ OF LOUISIANA. 


The following vividly drawn sketch, which 
has appeared in several of the newspapers, 
will probably interest many of the readers of 
“The Friend.” 


Such is the defective structure of his or- 
gans of sight that his perception takes in but 
a single point at a time, brought almost in 
contact with the eye. It is to this physical 
infirmity that we are to trace most of the pe- 
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nually, (being a perennial,) and the prepara- 
tion of it for manufacturing being far more 
simple than either; and its great natural affi- 
nity for colouring matters, and its requiring 
no bleaching, being objects of th® highest im- 
, ance, give it a very decided preference 
‘Gre that manofacture. A few specimens o 

e manufacture of, this material into small 
fancy articles have been produced, some o 
which, being coloured of various tints, present 
such a beautiful silk-like appearance as to 
have been actually, in some instances, mis- 
taken for it; over which, however, it possesses 
this decided advantage, that it not only sus- 
tains the action of water uninjured and unde- 
faced, (which it is well known silk will not do,) 
but the repeated action of water rather appears 
to strengthen and beautify it. It is ascertained 
to be the opinion at Lowell, where they have 
offered to make the experiment, that it can be 
spun upon machinery. 

And while it offers to other branches of ma- 
nufacture very important substitutes for those 
substances hitherto used, it offers a material 
very superior very superior, in many points, 
for paper. It is believed, from some specimens 
already produced, that paper of every descrip- 
tion may be manufactured from it, possessing 
a pearly whiteness, durability, beauty of tex- 
ture, and smoothness of surface, unrivalled by 
any other ever before manufactured in any 
country. And it is susceptible of the most 
brilliant colours, in grain or otherwise. This 
is believed to be the first material of the kind 
ever discovered in this country, that holds out 
the prospect of a staple commodity—-silk, cot- 
ton, and linen being exotics, and the discove- 
ries of course exotic; but this material is in- 
digenous, is a native of this country, discover- 
ed by a native citizen, one of her own daugh- 
ters; which circumstances, together with its 
intrinsic worth, seem peculiarly to enhance its 
value to us. It is open to any one who may 
wish to make experiments.—Silliman’s Jour. 

From “ Annals of Natural Hrstory.” 
Use of Alkali in Pastry. 

wee observe the following paragraph co- 
pied into some of our American papers, from 
an English one, as an item of interesting in- 
formation. 

“ At the Hatton Garden Office, on Tues- 
day, a pastry cook, whose shop is in Somers- 
town, was fimed 40s. and costs, for having 
some volatile salts and other ingredients in his 
possession, for adulterating gingerbread. His 
wife told the magistrate that it was common 
in the trade to use such salts in making gin- 

rbread and biscuits!” 

What the “other ingredients’ were, we 
know not ; but so far as regards the * volatile 
salts” which are mentioned as one article 
employed in “adulterating” gingerbread, the 
writer of the paragraph has displayed a gross 
i nee of the rudiments of chemistry. 

poor*cook were really fined for putting 


ammonia intd-his cakes, the stupid magistrate) France where potatoes were but little known, |animals support want much lon 
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i THE FRIEND. 


form of pearlash or soda, to render light and 
spongy the preparations of flour, and to cor- 
rect their acidity. Ammonia, or the volatile 
alkali, bas precisely the same effect, and we 
suppose would answer better in some cases. 


The acid generated by the fermentation of 


gingerbread unites with the alkali, and both 
become neutralized and consequently deprived 
of their peculiar taste ; while at the same time 
the carbonic acid which was combined with 
the alkali, is disengaged in the form of gas, 
which renders the cake perous and light. 
A small quantity of pearlash, or soda, or vol- 
atile salts, will sweeten bread that has be- 
come sour, if mixed with it previous to baking. 
The sourness is caused by the process of fer- 
mentation being carried too far; or, in the 
language of the trade, by suffering the dough 
to stand to rise too Jong. Vinegar, which 
is the acetic acid, results from this excessive 
fermentation, and causes the bread to be sour. 
And the sourness is reinoved, as before stated, 
by the addition of an alkali which absorbs the 
vinegar. For the same reason the sal eratus 
(which is the carbonate of potash—that is, a 
combination of carbonic acid with potash,) is 
mixed with sour cider, and renders it lively 
on account of the carbonic acid gas separated 
from the salt, by the vinegar of the cider 
uniting to the potash. 
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was the most suitable. I informed him, that 
on that subject there were various opinions, 
but that I had known very good crops, and of 
good quality, raised on moist ground. He told 
me that he had one place that was moist 
enough, being nothing but bog and water, 
and another dry enough, being nothing but 
sand or gravel, and that he was willing to 
make the sacrifice of these two places for the 
experiment, since the seed cost him nothing. 

By the side of the morass there was a gra- 
vel hill, without a sign of vegetable earth in 
it. The morass was then frozen so as to bear 
our weight. I proposed to him, (or he to me, 
I do not remember which,) to imitate the pro- 
cess which one of the children had adopted 
for his spring garden, in the house; which 
was, sowing seeds in tow, floated on water, 
and to use the dry gravel in the place of the 
tow, as a mere receptacle, to hold the pota- 
toes for vegetation. The plan was adopted ; 
many wheelbarrow loads of gravel were placed 
at proper distances on the bog, and the pota- 
toes planted therein, under my direction. 
The result was a very early crop of excellent 
potatoes, farinaceous and large; and the same 
process was continued for years after, occa- 
sionally adding a little gravel, when a part of 
the first deposit had sunk into the morass. 
The potatoes planted on the dry gravel pro- 


The alkalies are constantly employed for|duced a few plants and bulbs, of a very bad 


a variety of useful purposes, and their mode of | quality. 


operation never thought of. ‘The dyspeptic 
resorts to soda or to soda biscuit, to correct 


acidity of the stomach, and knows as little of 


its modus operandi as he does of Captain 
Symes” hollow. 
her dress by spilling some lemonade upon it, 
and restores it instantly with hartshorn ; but 
she knows and cares as little about the cause 
of it as she does about useful studies of any 
kind. In short, most people are every day 
performing chemical experiments of an en- 
tertaining and useful nature, to which they 


A lady destroys the colour of 





Their producing any thing must 
have been owing to the dampness of the cli- 
mate, and the copious dews which proceeded 
from the vicinity of the morass. 

Is it not probable, that in New England, 
where good arable land is not in sufficient 
quantities for our wants, there are many such 
morasses, now of no value, which might be 
made to produce potatoes, and perhaps other 
useful vegetable food 1 The experiment seems 
to be worth trying. 

I will further remark, that this aquatic po- 
tato patch had no hoeing or other labour be- 


apply their powers of reflection as little as_if|stowed on it ; a matter of some importance in 


they were brute animals. We hope to see the 
day when the useful sciences shall become 
more fashionable—when mankind generally 
(or at least Americans) shall act as if they 
were conscious of the possession of intellect, 
and aware that knowledge and reflection may 
be made a fruitful source of happiness—when 
a polite and accomplished education will re- 


quire something more than skill in the use of 


the fingers on the piano, and grace in the art 
of moving the feet in unison with music. We 
hope to see the day when magistrates will 
cease to fine pastry cooks for putting volatile 
salts in gingerbread, and when editors of news- 
papers will cease to report as frauds such 
culinary operations. 


Notice of the Culture of the Potato in 
France ; in a note to the Editor, dated June 
27, 1834, from Wa. Foster, of Boston—then 
in New Haven.—In 1796, living in a part of 


ho laid the fine ought to be deprived of his|and less used, as food for man, and having 


mmission and sent to an infant school. 


Ev-| obtained some Irish seed, | gave them toa 
ery housewife, or every tenant of a kitchen,/country gentleman, at whose castle I was then | raj dogs 36 days. 
is familiar with the use of the alkalies in the| residing, to plant. 


our country, where labour is sodear. Again, 
the labour of transporting the heaps of gravel 
may or must be done in the winter, when the 
time of the farmer is less valuable. 


Silliman’s Journal. 


Extraordinary Abstinence from Food. 


The more that animals enjoy the qualities of youth, 
strength, and activity, the greater is the increase and 
developement of their parts, and the greater the ne- 
cessity for an abundant supply of food. Of many in- 
dividuals exposed to an absolute abstinence of many 
days, the young are always the first to perish. Of this 
the history of war and shipwreck offers in al} ages too 
many frightful examples. There are several instances 
on record of an almost total abstinence from food for 
an extraordinary length of time, Captain Bligh, of 
the Bounty, sailed nearly 4000 miles in a open boat, 
with occasionally a single small bird, not many ounces 
in weight, for the daily sustenance of 17 people ; and 
it is even alleged, that 14 men and women of the Juno, 
S—- shipwreck on the coast of Arracan, 
lived 23 days without any food. To people first died 
of want on the fifth day. In the opinion of Rhedi, 

get than is generally 
believed. A civet cat lived 10 ays without food, an 
antelope 20, and a very large wild cat also 20; an 
eagle survived 28 days, a badger one month, and seve- 
In the memoirs of the Academy of 


He asked me what soil |Sciences there is an account of a biteh, which having 
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been accidentally shut up alone in a country-house, 
existed for 40 lye without any other nourishment 
than the’stuff on the wool of a matrass which she had 
torn to pieces. A crocodile will live two months with- 
out food, a scorpion three, a bear six, a chameleon 
eight, and a viper ten. Vaillant had a spider that 
lived nearly a year withuut food, and was so far from 
being <edahened by abstinence, that it immediately 
killed another large spider, equally vigorous, but not 
so hungry, which was put in along with it. John 
Hunter inclosed a toad between two stone flower-pots, 
and found it was as lively as ever after 14 months. 
Land-tortoises have lived without food for 18 months ; 
and Baker is known to have kept a beetle in a state of 
total abstinence for 3 years. It afterwards made its 
escape. Dr. Shaw gives an account of two serpents 
which lived in a bottle without any food for five years. 
Ency. Brit. new edit. 


Curious Calculation.—There is but little 
encouragement for authors in the following 
statement, lately made by some ingenious and 
pains-taking Frenchman. We do not vouch 
for its accuracy, not being advised of the data 
upon which it is founded, but if it be true, it 
ought to furnish a panacea for the cacoethes 
scribendi. The work from which we translate 
says, that in Great Britain, one thousand books 
are published per annum, on six hundred of 
which there is a commercial loss, on two hun- 
dred no gain, on one hundred a trifling gain, 
and only on one hundred any considerable 
profit. Seven hundred are forgotten within 
the year, another hundred within two years, 
and one hundred and fifty of the remainder in 
three years; that only fifty survive seven years, 
and of these scarcely ten are thought of or 
known after the lapse of twenty years. That 
of the fifiy thousand books published in the 
seventeenth century, not fifiy are now in cir- 
culation; and of the eighty thousand published 
in the eighteenth century, not more than three 
hundred are considered worth reprinting for a 
second edition, and nut more than five hundred 
are sought after now. Since the first writings, 
fourteen hundred years before Christ, that is, 
in thirty-two centuries, only about five hundred 
works of writers of all nations have sustained 
themselves against the devouring influence of 
time. Pleasing tidings, these, for such as have 
hopes of fame in the ranks of authorship ! 

Eclectic Journal. 


From a Pamphlet by Thaddeus Brown. 


The mind of man, ever active in the pur- 
suit of happiness, when disappoisted in one 
object, naturally turns to another; and after a 
long and unsuccessful pursuit, not satisfied 
with all this world can bestow, in this dark 
and bewildered situation, the bright rays of 
good examples at times strike through the 
surrounding gloom; the mind is attracted to 
the glory of the light, and the brightness of 
its rising. On nearer survey, he is aston- 
ished to find, that while he has been un- 
happy in prosperity and adversity, the Christian 
enjoys happiness in both; that what he has 
been seeking from without, the Christian finds 
within; that, while from the most unbounded 
success in war, (which engrosses so much of 
our attention) lasting individual or national 
happiness can never arise : that, while wealth, 
however immense, cannot give peace; nor uni- 
versal fame and applause bestow real content; 


—ithe good man has a world within, where! There is a time to mourn, as well as a time to 
God rules (the devil seldom enters) ; where! rejoice. There is a virtuous sorrow, which is 
politics, wealth, and fame, are merely acci-| better than laughter. «There is a sadness of 
dental matters, not having the highest pre-| the countenance, by Which the heart is made 
eminence ; happiness or misery depend on) better.—Jb. 

them in a subordinate manner only. 

From a feeling of the judgments of God— 
from an experience of the vanity of the world, 
its insufficiency to bestow lasting happiness— 
from beholding the dignity of virtue, and see- 
ing the good man happy in every situation— ; ; an 
many are‘at times brought into a state of in-| Besides the dircet and positive advantage to 
ward attention and consideration, which, if|® Journal of the kind in which we are engaged, 
abode in, with patience and perseverance, derived from the co-operation of zealous and 
would be the means, by the blessing of God, qualified contributors, in giving freshness and 
of bringing those, who are thus exercised, out| Variety and intrinsic value to its pages, no one 
of darkness into light; out of anxiety and dis- who has not been an editor can adequately 
content, into peace anda well grounded hope} @stimate the animating and encouraging effect 
of future happiness. of such co-operation upon those on whom the 

If unbelievers can receive instruction from| burthen chiefly rests. We are not particularly 
the examples of good men, in their lives, they} Prone to complain, although we might, per- 
may not be altogether unbenefited by attend- haps, with some reason, indulge the disposition 
ing to their deaths. in reference to some of those on whom we 

It is the end that crowns all; and when a have been accustomed to rely for aid. In en- 
man is seen ¢almly quitting every earthly con-| tering, however, upon another volume, we 
nection—passing the verge of tiine—entering embrace with pleasure the occasion to signify 
on the borders of eternity—satisfied with life—| OUT acknowledgments for the cheerful and 
unmoved at death !—it appears to all a con- efficient assistance rendered by several of our 
summation devoutly to be wished; and many contributors, and shall cherish the hope that 
are ready to adopt the language of Balaam, others, who have suflered their zeal in degree 
“ Let me die the death of the righteous, and|‘° relax, will be re-animated, and that, at the 
let my last end be like his !” least, the journal will not be permitted to de- 

: PRA cline in reputation. A word to the wise is 

O, could I ever feel thy presence near, sufficient. 

Thy mercy honour, and thy justice fear, ang 

od soot bee cipbaoesnine pr oeinga Goo, ” The Association of Friends for the free 

Spurn every bait that luxury can show, a of Coloured Women, has — 

And tread with caution o’er the fields of woe, established two schools, one in Green’s court, 

With course unfaltering only Heaven pursue, the other at No, 51, Chester street near Vine, 
to be open the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 


Bliss in my heart and glory in my view; 
And when this frame, beneath a weight of days, evenings in every week, at 7 o’clock 
10 mo. 8, 1834. 


Faints, droops unheeded, and unseen decays, 
Then may my soul to its first source arise, 
And seek a portion in its native skies. poi 
init Deseursen. A master is wanted for Friends’ school at 
. Ancocas, in Burlington county, New Jersey. 
Sloth enfeebles equally the bodily and the) Any qualified sala being a Palais of the 
mental powers. As in the animal system it) Society of Friends, who may be dispgsed to 
engenders disease, so in the faculties of the| undertake the charge will please to apply to 
soul it brings a fatal rust, which corrodes an E 7 
wastes them; which in a short time, reduces ype “a ~~ 
the brightest genius to the same level with Near the iii tae Sa ‘ 
the meanest understanding. The great dif- G: W T sedi 
ferences which take place among men, are not ‘ No pagel F oe a 
owing to a distinction that nature has made in| 14 6th. 1834 “er re 
their original powers, so much as to the supe- ee P 
rior diligence with which some have improved os 
those powers beyond others. ‘lo no purpose Xe PRSEROY ASTLUN. 
do we possess the sceds of many great abili- Visiting Managers for the month.—Bartho- 
ties, if they are suffered to lie dormant within} !omew Wistar, No. 255, Arch street; Joel 
us. Itis not the latent possession, but the Woolinan, —— Frankford ; John G. Hoskins, 
active exertion of them, which gives them| No. 201, Arch street. 
merit. Thousands whom indolence has sunk} S“perintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
into contemptible obscurity, might have come mond. a3 
forward to the highest distinction, if idleness| Atending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
had not frustrated the effect of all their powers. |t09» No. 101, North Tenth street ; Dr. Charles 
«Blair. Evans, No. 102, Union street. 
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; ae : ; delphia, on Fourth day, the 8th i ’ 
should be impressed with just views of their coe to Basen Corn, delifiter ahem fon 
nature, and their»state: and the pleasures of 


life will always be enjoyed to most advantage,! Prep, in this city, on the 20th ult. Saran Sxowpon. 
when they are tempered with serious thought.' aged 45 years. : 
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sana “ 
To wisdom it certainly belongs, that men|,, Manniep, at Friends’ Meeting, Twelfth Street, Phis 





se puted. 


“man master, or to exalt each other with the 


Communicated for ‘The Friend.” 

Essay on the Discipline of 

Christians, and on that of the Society o 
Friends. 

From the seventh edition of J. J. Gurney's “ Observations, &c.”’ 


The supremacy of Jesus, over the little band! 





THE FRIEND. 


one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the !aw o 
the Primitive! Christ.’’ 


In order to effect the obje& here 


set forth by the apostle, the most important 


means must have been private, brotherly, ex- 
postulation and advice. When one Christian, 
in tender love, reproved another for his fault, 


5 


‘* pastors and teachers,” were the leading per- 
sons in the church, and had an important sway 
in the government of the body, they exercised 
no exclusive power in the regulation of the 
churches; much less did any such power de- 
volve on the prophets or preachers. On all 


of his followers, was never for a moment dis-|2@%¢ thus endeavoured to restore him to the|subjects connected with the interests of reli- 


title of Rabbi, Rabbi;—one was their master 
—even Christ. 
ject obscured or weakened, after he had with- 
drawn his personal presence. Although he 
shad “ ascended up on high, far above all hea- 
vens,” he was still with them, by his Spirit; 
and they knew that he ruled supreme, not 
only over the church which he had purchased 
with his blood, but over the universe itself, for 
the church’s sake. They confessed that he 
was their High Priest for ever after the order 
of Melchizedek—the king of righteousness— 
the king of peace; and they lived in filial re- 
liance upon kis love. 

While they thus looked upon Christ as the 
head of his whole church, the believers were 
soon planted in distinct communities; and in 
each of these it was their privilege to depend 
on the immediate government of their Lord. 
Wherever they were raised up and gathered 
together, whether few or many in number, 
there they found their ever present helper, 
friend, and teacher. They sat “under his 
shadow with great delight, and his fruit was 
sweet to their taste.” 

But the dependence of the primitive Chris- 
tians on their Holy High Priest and King, af- 
forded them no pretext for a neglect of their 
duties as members of his body. The religion 
to which they had been introduced was found 
to be of a social character; its main practical 
feature was love: ** By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciplespif ye"have love one to 
another.”’ For the sake of thn and Sa- 
viour who was now the supreme object of their 
affections, they were willing to labour for the 
benefit of each other, and of the church; and 
this they did, according to their respective 
callings, under the government and influence 
of the Holy Ghost. 

One obvious duty which devolved upon them, 
was to provide for the poor. They were pre- 
pared, in this respect as well as in others, to 
“do good unto all men, especially to them 
that were of the household of faith.’ Thus 
we find that the deavons were appointed in 
the very infancy of the church, to provide both 
the Greek and Hebrew widows with their 
daily food—a service of benevolence, for which 
seven men were chosen, of * honest report, full 
of the Holy Ghost and wisdom.” Liberal col- 
lections were afterwards made, in the churches 
of Greece and Macedonia, for the poor saints 
at Jerusalem. 

But we cannot doubt that the spiritual wel- 
fare of their fellow-believers was still nearer to 
their hearts; they were taught by the apostles 
to “consider one another, to provoke unto 
love and to good works.” “ Brethren,” said 
Paul to the Galatians, “ if a man be overtaken 
in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such 
an one in the spirit of meekness; considering 
thyself, lest thou also be tempted—bear ye 


ference with individual liberty—it was but one} 
needful fruit of the law of love. ‘Thou shalt | 


Nor was this view of the sub-|i9 anvwise rebuke thy neighbour, and tot suf. 
ye sin upon him.” 


By our Saviour himself they were left in 
possession of a rule, which lay at the very 
foundation of Christian discipline: ‘ More- 
over, if thy brother shall trespass against thee, 
go and tell him his fault between thee and hita 
alone: if he shall hear thee thou hast gained 
thy brother. But if he shall not hear thee,! 


They were not permitted to call any| fold of Christ, this was no improper inter-| gion, and with the welfare and good order of 


the body, the ultimate authority, under Christ, 
rested on the community of bélievers. 

Many instances are on record of meetings 
of the churches, for the consideration of such 
matters; and on these occasions, even the 
apostles were accustomed to act in unison 
with their less gifted brethren, and as members 
of an undivided body. When a new apostle 
was to be appointed in the place of Judas, the 
whole company of believers united in the ho- 
mination of Joseph and Matthias, and in that 


then take with thee one or two more, that in| giving forth of the lots, which resulted in the 


the mouths of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established. And if he shall ne- 
glect to hear them, tell it unto the church.” 

Although the duty of private admonition 
rested on all true believers, as occasion might 
require it, yet it especially devolved on the 
most experienced members of the church. 
While the communities of Christians, in that 
day, were taught in the first place to submit 
to the government of Christ, and in the second, 
to exercise a mutual care among themselves, 
they were not left without rulers. “ Obey them 
that have the rule over you,” said the apostle 
to the Hebrews, “for they watch for your 
souls, as they that must give account.” 

These persons were called indifferently el- 
ders or overseers, (the word ‘smscxomos, ren- 
dered in our version “ bishop,’’ signifies only 
an ‘“ overseer,”) and although it sometimes 
happened that they possessed a gift for the 
ministry of the word, they were in their official 
capacity (as has been already remarked) dis- 
tinct from the prophets, or preachers. It was 
their duty to guard and nourish the people of 
God, “taking the oversight thereof, not by 
constraint, but willingly, not for filthy lucre, 
but of a ready mind; neither as being lords 
over God’s heritage, but being ensamples to 
the flock.”’ In these labours of love they acted 
in behalf of the “ Chief Shepherd,” at whose 
hands alone they were to receive their crown 
of glory; and although they were often or- 
dained by the apostles, and other inspired per- 
sons, it was the Holy Ghost who made them 
overseers—it was the Chief Shepherd himself 
who called them into their office. 


It was, indeed, a primary principle in the 
early Christian church, that whatsoever office 
any man occupied for the spiritual edification 
of his brethren, nothing short of divine autho- 
rity and power could truly bestow the com- 
mission, or qualify for the work. Sometimes 
the gifts of Christians are ascribed to God the 
Father—* God hath set some in the church; 
first, apostles; secondarily, prophets; thirdly, 
teachers, &c.”’ Sometimes to Christ—“* He 
(Christ) gave some apostles, and some pro- 
phets, and some evangelists, and some pastors 
and teachers.”” Sometimes to the Spirit—* All 
these worketh that one and the sclf same Spirit, 
dividing to every man severally as he will.” 

But although the “ elders and overseers,” or 


choice of the latter. When deacons were to 
be set apart, who should undertake the care 
of the poor, it was upon all the brethren that 
the duty of selection devolved. And on the 
same principle of discipline, the persons who 
were to accompany Paul in conveying the 
contributions of the European Christians to 
the poor saints at Jerusalem, were elected “ by 
the churches.” 

It was to the apostles and brethren at Jeru- 
salem that Peter apologised, when he had been 
preaching the gospel to Cornelius and his fa- 
mily. It was to the church at Aatioch that 
Paul and Barnabas, on returning from their 
mission, gave a report of their proceedings in 
the work of the gospel. And it was the same 
body of persons which brought them on their 
way, when they were again leaving that city, for 
their journey through Phenice and Samaria. 

That important discussion which resulted in 
the declaration of Gentile liberty from the yoke 
of the Jewish law, took place in a general as- 
sembly of the Christians at Jerusalem. Paul 
and Barnabas then stated their case to the 
** multitude” of believers; and the “ whole 
church” united with the apostles in sending 
messengers to declare their will on the sub- 
ject. ‘The letters sespecting it, addressed to 
the church of Antioch, were inscribed as 
coming from the apostles, and elders, and 
brethren. 


On this occasion a rule, intended to be 
binding on all Gentile belevers, was settled in 
a meeting of the Lord's people. Bdtialvhough 
the fixing of a general rule is a, highly im- 
portant act of discipline, it does notso nearly 
affect an individual, as the suspension of hig 
own membership in the body. It is, therefore, 
satisfactory to find, that when an unfaithful 
professor was to be separated from commu- 
nion with his brethren, this also was to be an 
act, not of the elders and overseers alone, but 
of the church. The directions of Paul to the 
Corinthians respecting an offender of this de- 
scription, are entirely to the point. “ For I 
verily, as absent in body, but present in spirit, 
have judged already as though | were present, 
concerning him that hath so done this deed. 
In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when 
ye are gathered together, and my spirit, with 
the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver 
such an one unto Satan for the destruction of 
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6 THE FRIEND. 


the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus.” It is probable that 
some painful disease was the punishment about 
to be inflicted through the Lord’s power, on 
this transgressor; but there was also to be an 
act of excommunication—* Purge out there- 
fore the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, 
as ye are unleavened.”” ‘The whole passage 
contains an authority for the separation of an 
unfaithful member, as an act of the body itself 
—and it was by the same body, as we after- 
wards find, that the offender, when penitent, 
was to be restored to his membership. (2 Cor. 
ii. 6, 7.) 

Since women were not permitted to speak 
in the churches, except under the immediate 
influence of the Spirit, and since they were 
forbidden to “ usurp authority over the man,” 
I conclude that no active part was assigned to 
them in public assemblies for the settlement 
of the affairs of the church. No such restric- 
tion, however, could be laid upon them, in 
ease of their meeting together at any time, 
without their brethren, and it is certain, that 
the elderly among them were entrusted with 
the instruction of their younger sisters. “* The 
aged women, likewise, that they be in beha- 
viour as becometh holiness—that they may 
teach the young women to be sober, to love 
their husbands, to love their children; to be 
discreet, chaste, keepers at home, obedient to 
their own husbands, that the word of God be 
not blasphemed.” 

On a similar principle, there could be no 
reason why the elders and overseers, and other 
gifted members of the church, should not hold 
select conferences on subjects which concern- 
ed their own station in the body ; or even on 
points affecting the body at large, so long as 
they assumed no authority which interfered 
with the functions of the church itself. Ex- 
amples of such conferences are afforded us in 
the history of the Apostle Paul. When he 
went up by revelation to Jerusalem, he con- 
versed on the subject of his own calling, with 
the apostles and others who were “ of reputa- 
tion” in the church. On another occasion, 
the elders of the church at Ephesus met him 
at Miletus, when he unfolded to them the 
principles on which he acted as a preacher of 
the gospel, and exhorted them to the faithful 
discharge of their peculiar duties. Again, it 
appears to have been by a select company of 
the sar aracter, that he and Barnabas were 
separated from their brethren for their mission 
to lesser Asia. 

Now, whatsoever was the subject on which 
the primitive believers were called upon to 
deliberate, they depended for counsel and di- 
rection on the Divine Head of the Church, 
and acted under the immediate guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Their democracy was safe, be- 
cause it was also a theocracy. The church 
was enabled to conduct its own affairs, only 
because Christ was its ruler. 

After giving directions to his disciples re- 
specting the treatment of a delinquent bro- 
ther—showing that, when private endeavours 
had failed, the offence was to be laid before 
the church—our Lord expressed himself as 
follows :—“ Verily I say unto you, whatsoever 
ye shall bind on earth, shall be bound in hea- 


ven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven.’”’ These expres- 
sions are best understood as relating to disci- 
pline, which was to be administered on earth, 
and to be confirmed ‘‘ in heaven.” The di- 
vine sanction was to accompany the decision 
of the body, as in the case of the Corinthian 
transgressor, whom the church condemned, 
and whom (as we may infer from the passage) 
the Lord afflicted. A peculiar authority in 
these respects was, no doubt, bestowed on the 
apostles, but the same principle applied, in its 
measure, to the believers in general. 

Now, it is quite obvious, that whether the 
degree of this authority for binding and loos- 
ening was greater or less, the act of disci- 
pline could be confirmed in heaven only on 
one ground; namely, that in applying it, the 
Lord’s servants followed the counsels of their 
divine Master, and formed their conclusions 
under the influence of his Holy Spirit. Ac- 
cordingly, our Lord concludes his discourse 
on the subject, by an express promise of a 
most cheering nature—* When two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them.” 

Certain it is, that the early believers were 
accustomed to realise this promise, not only 
when they met for the sole purpose of wor- 
ship, but when their attention was directed to 
discipline—to affairs of whatsoever descrip- 












































the body. Thus, in their first meeting, after 
the ascension of Jesus, when the important 
duty devolved on them of setting apart an 
apostle, the Lord himself was present to listen 
to their prayers, and to direct the lot; nor 
can we doubt, that when the seven deacons 
were chosen, the choice was guided by wis- 
dom from above. The general rule already 
alluded to respecting the Gentile converts, 
was formed under a direct divine influence ; 
for the written declaration of the church on 
the subject, is thus prefaced—*“ It seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to us, to lay upon 
you no greater burthen than these necessary 
things.” 

When the company of prophets and teach- 
ers at Antioch was met in one place, and 
while “they miuistered to the Lord and fast- 
ed,” it was the Holy Ghost who said unto 
them, *“‘ Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for 
the work whereunto 1 have called them.” — 
Again, when the Corinthian transgressor was 
to be excommunicated, and delivered up for a 
season to Satan for the destruction of his 
flesh, it was * in the name of the Lord Jesus” 
that the church was to assemble for the pur- 
pose, and in dependence on his power alone 
was the chastisement to be inflicted. 

Thus it appears, that, in primitive times, 
the discipline of the church of Christ was 
carefully maintained, and at the same time 
was conducted: with remarkable simplicity. 
Certain great principles, not formally deter- 





























tion, connected with the order and welfare of 


mined upon, but arising out of the nature of 


Christianity itself, pervaded the whole system.| This, I suppose, they. will allow to be a de- 


The first was, that Christ is the Supreme and| scription of such a moral man as they mean; 
only Head of his own church, who rules over} and I would ask, then, 


her, and ministers to all her need ; the second,| God send a vision to Comelius, and another 


that Christians are to care for the temporal to St. Peter, that Cornelius might be made a 
and spiritual benefit one of another, in priva-}Christian? Was all this care throwa away on 





cy and love. Thirdly, it was provided that 


the most experienced persons in the church, 
in the character of elders and overseers, 
should be the guardians of the flock, watch. 
ing over them and ruling them in the Lord-— 
their gifts for these purposes being distinct 
from that of inspired preaching. Fourthly, 
was universally understood, that these indi 
duals were not to be lords over God’s heritag 
but that the final authority, on all questions o 
church government, rested on the Lord’s peo- 
ple, in their collective capacity. Lastly, this 
authority could be duly exercised, and_ the 
discipline rightly conducted, only undé 
immediate control and guidance of the 
Spirit. Through a steadfast adherence to 
these principles, the primitive Christians were 
established in the truth, and prospered. They 
grew “ up into him in all things, which is the 
head, even Christ, from whom the whole 
body fitly joined together and compaeted by 
that which every joint supplieth, according to 
the effectual working in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body unto the 
edifying of itself in love.” ‘The power, the 
work, was the Lord’s, and his alone was the 
praise ! 

(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.’’ 
PRACTICAL EXTRACTS. 


In the number of the Sunday School Jour- 
nal for last week, under the above title, are 
several quotations from Bishop Sherlock, of 
which I propose the following for insertion 
in “ The Friend.” The sentiment appears to 
me sound and instructive, and the language 
terse and forcible. 8. R. 


Mystery.—When we say this thing or that 
thing is a mystery, aecording to the form of 
our speech, We seem to affirm something of 
this or that thing; but in truth, the proposition 
is not affirmative with respect to the thing, 
but negative with respect to ourselves: for, 
when we say this thing is a mystery, of the 
thing we say nothing, but of ourselves we 
say, that we do not comprehend this thing. 
With respect’ to our understanding, there is 
no more difference between truth that is, and 
truth that is not mysterious, than, with re- 
spect to our strength, there is between a 
weight that we can lift, and a weight which 
we cannot lift: for as defect of strength in us 
makes some weights to be immoveable, so 
likewise defect of understanding makes some 
truths to be mysterious. 

Mere Morality Insufficient.—I would desire 
those who think that they have no reason to 
trouble their heads about the Christian reli- 
gion, provided they lead good moral lives, to 
consider the character of Cornelius: he was 
devout, and feared God with all his house: 
he was very charitable, and gave much alms 
to the people, and prayed to God continually. 


yr what purpose did 






































a mere unnecessary point, that might as well 
have been let alone?. Was Cornelius thus 
called to the profession of the gospel, and 
was it of no consequence whether he had 
been called or no? If God made choice of 
Cornelius, one of the best of the gentiles, to 
show that some of them were capable of his 
grace, he did at the same time demonstrate 
that all had need of it: for if the best, with 
all the light they enjoyed, wanted this assist- 
ance, what could the worst do without it? 
Natural Religion and the Gospel.—We 
have an account of the speculative opinions 
of many of the wise men of Greece presented 
to us in authors of great credit; but of their 
practice and personal behaviour in life little 
is said: which makes it hard to judge how 
far their own practice and conduct were in- 
fluenced by their opinions, or how consistent 
they were in pursuing the consequences of 
their own doctrines. The case might have 
been the same with Socrates, had not a very 
particular circumstance put him under a ne- 
cessity of explaining his conduct and prac- 
tice with respect to the religion of his coun- 
try. He had talked so freely of the heathen 
deities, and the ridiculous stories told of them, 
that he fell under a suspicion of despising 
the gods of his country, and of teaching the 
youth of Athens to despise their altars and 
their worship. On this accusation he is 
summoned before the great court of the Are- 
opagites: and happily the apology he made 
for himself is preserved to us by two of the 
ablest of his scholars, and the best writers of 
antiquity, Plato and Zenophon: and from 
both their accounts it appears that Socrates 
maintained and asserted before his judges 
that he worshipped the gods of his country, 
and that he sacrificed in private and in public 
‘on the allowed altars, and according to the 
rites and customs of the city. After this 
public confession, so authentically reported 
by two so able hands, there can be no doubt 


of his case. Wie was an idolater, and had not,| 
by his great knowledge and ability in reason-' 


ing, delivered himself from the practice of the 
superstition of his country. You see how far 


the wisdom of the world could go: give me! 


leave to show you what the foolishness of 
preaching could do in the very same case. 
St. Paul was in the same case: he was ac- 
cused in the same city of Athens of the same 
crime, that he was a setter forth of strange 
gods ; and before the same great court of Are- 
opagites he made his apology, which is like- 
wise preserved to us by St. Luke, in the se- 
venteenth chapter of the Acts. We have then 
the greatest and the ablest among the wise 
men of Greece, and an apostle of Christ in 
the same circumstances. You have heard the 
_philosopher’s defence, that he worshipped the 
gods of his country, and as his country wor- 
shipped them. Hear now the apostle: “ Ye 
men of Athens,”’ says he, “1 perceive that in 
all things ye are too superstitious: for as I 
passed by, I beheld your devotions, | found 
an altar with this inscription, To THE UN- 
KNOWN Gop. Whom therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, him declare | unto you: God that 
made the world and all things therein. This 
God,” he tells them, “ is not worshipped with 


















—Nor was the godhead like unto gold, or 


dead.” 


true religion? 


| the testimonies to the authority of each book, 


men’s hands, as though he needeth any thing: 


silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s de- 
vice.” He then calls on them, in the name 
of this great God, to repent of their supersti- 
tion and idolatry, which God would no longer 
bear: ‘because he hath appointed a day in 
which he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness, by that man whom he hath ordained; 
whereof he hath given assurance unto all 
men, in that he hath raised him from the 


Which of these two men was a preacher of 
Let those who value human 
reason at the highest rate determine. 


From the Sunday School Journal. 


The Canon of the New Testament. 


Having given, in our last number,* a sum- 
mary of the arguments in Dr. Alexander's 
work, which prove the Old Testament, as we 
now possess it, to be the genuine Scripture, 
we add a similar outline respecting the books 
of the New Testament. 

1. Catalogues of the books of the New 
Testament are given by individual authors 
and by ecclesiastical councils, from the time 
of Origen, who lived about a century after the 
death of the apostle John. These catalogues 
present the same books as are now in the 
canon, and no others. 

2. These books are quoted as sacred Scrip- 
ture by all the ancient writers cal the 
Fathers, living in parts of the world ¢ ost 
remote from each other. . 

3. They were publicly read as Scripture in 
all the Christian churches. 

4. The early translation of the New Testa- 
ment into several languages ia another proof 
of the sameness of the books. 

The work before us then proceeds to give 


showing that they have always been received 
by the Christian church, and so largely quoted 
by the ancient writers, that it is thought nearly 
the whole of the New Testament might be 
gathered from the quotations, if the book it- 
self had been lost. 

It is further added that, 


1. The writings of the apostles were al-|during the course of last summer, in this 


ways received as inspired, and their authority 
appealed to as such. 

2. They were not kept in obscurity, but 
read by multitudes, in public and private. 

3. In all the controversies that arose, the 
New Testament was considered by all parties 
as decisive authority. 

4, They are referred to by the enemies of 
Christianity as the books of the Christians, 
but their genuineness was never questioned 
by them. ‘ 

5. The numerous quotations in the ancient 
writers show that the New Testament which 
they had and ours is the same. ‘The transla- 
tions show the same thing; as do also the nu- 
merous manuscripts which exist at this day. 

No canonical book of the New Testament 
has been lost. God would not have permitted 
any part of what he meant to be a revelation 


* See “ The Friend,” Vol. VIL. p. 399. 






to the world to be lost. 
multiplied rapidly over the whole world, the 
Christians could easily have procured copies, 
if any one were missing. 














to be parts of the New Testament, are et 
once seen to be forgeries by the fulse, contra- 
dictory, and silly statements they contain. 


called on the Lord, Thou hast given this great de- 
liverance into the hand of thy servant ; and now shall 
I die for thirst, and fall into the hand of the uncireum- 
cised? But God clave an hollow place that was in 
the jaw, and there came water thereout ; and when 
he had drunk his spirit came again, and he 1evived : 
wherefore he called the name thereof En-hakkore, 
which is in Lehi unto this day.” 


sage by the English reuder, viz. that a fountainwas 
opened in the jaw-bone, the instrument of Sa "s 
victory, is probably erroneous. From a 

verse in this chapter it appeare that the Yhili 
had gone up, and pitched in Judah, and spread t 
selves in Lehi. But as it happens LeAi is the original 
word for jaw, or jaw-bone, and our translators, follow- 
ing some of the ancient versions, have confounded the 
name of the place with that of the object from which 
it was derived. There is no good reason to suppose 
that the hollow place was cloven in the jaw itself, for 
what can be understood by God’s cleaving a cavity 
which was already in the bone? 
a cavity previously existing, would not the water na- 


turally ran through it, and empty itself upon the 
ground ? 


and all is plain. 

























ed, and a refreshing fountain of water gushed for 




























































As the books were 














The Apocryphal books which are pretended 








Judg. xv. 18, 19.—* And he was sore athirst, and 
























The impression ordinarily received from this pas- 





But if he clave 


But let the word Lehi stand untranslated, 
certain cavity in the earth, in the 
place called Lehi, was miraculously cloven and open- 






which continued thenceforward to flow down to 
time when the history was written. This was called, 
in memory of the circumstance which gave rise to 
it, * En-hakkore,’ i. e. the well or fountain of him that 
eric2.— New York Observer. 





Diary and other Papers of James Hampton. 


At page 390 of our Vol. VII. were intro- 
duced some extracts from these remains ;— 
the subjoined, from the same source, possess 
a degree of interest sufficient to justify their 
insertion. 








10mo. 20th, 1790. A number of southern 
Indians, with their chieftain, who is a man of 
much note among them, spent several daye 


city. They were on their way to congress, 
then sitting in New York, and sent to es- 
tablish a peace between us and their nations. 
At the request of the President of the United 
States, great attention and respect were 
shown them by the citizens, while among us. 

As they came from a country far south, and 
were thought to be much unacquainted with 
the principles of our religious Society, Friends 
were desirous of having a conference with 
them, in order to lay before them the peace- 
able tenets of our profession: accordingly, a 
considerable number met, and appointed se- 
veral judicious Friends present, to wait upon 
them for that purpose. As we were waiting 
in silence, before this appointment took place, 
our ancient Friend, Isaac Zane, delivered in 
a lively, weighty manner, the following in- 
structive narrative, respecting some Indians 
at a former treaty held with them at Lancaster. 
“ Among the Indians who resorted to the 
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THE FRIEND. .. 


a 


treaty, were three who came from a far coun- 
try, and who knew so little of the Europeans 
as.to be unacquainted with the use ol fire- 
arms. ‘hese kept much by themselves, spoke 
but little, and appeared very shy of the white 
people. One who, with many other Friends, 
was present ct the treaty, felt an engagement 
of mind to have a religious conference with 
these strangers. He spoke to them undera 
solemn, weighty frame of mind. The power 
attending his language penetrated their hearts, 
and tears trickled down their cheeks. They 
were greatly affected; and stretching forth 
their arms, and closing their hands, said in 
their figurative manner: ‘ We will take it in 
our hands. We will hold it fast:—we will lose 
none of it :—we will carefully bear it to our 
brethren, and there open wide our hands, and 
spread it joyfully among them.’ ”’ 

To the humane, to the philanthropic Chris- 

; pleasing evidence this, of the univer- 

of the grace of God; and a cogent 
argument against those narrow systems which 
would confine this most precious gift to par- 
ticular sects or communities of men. 

lst mo. 20th, 1791.—A favoured time at 
week-day meeting. Resignation to Divine 
appointment prevalent. Sealed upon my un- 
derstanding, that if for Christ’s sake I become 
aman of no repute in the world, and suffer 
reproach and neglect, a reward of peace shall 
be laid up for me against the Solemn day of 
decision. 

“A. Birth.Day Reflection.—Come, my souk 
retire from the world, and all its commotions 
and delusive pleasures, dedicate in silence 
this evening to instructive meditation. 

How solemn is it, seriously to reflect on she 
silent lapse of time! Seven and twenty suns 
have run their annual course, since thou wast 
called into being. ‘Thus, already has passed 
more than an equal share of a longer life, than 
thou hast reason to expect; and what hast thou 
done? Important is the consideration ! 

A few years back, thou wast but an infant, 
enveloped in all the shades of ignorance ; now 
arrived to the state of manhood, thou art bu- 
sied in the various scenes of life ;—and many 
years cannot elapse, ere this frail body must 
return to native dust, and the immortal spirit 
ascend before the awful Judge, to receive a 
retribution according to the actions in which 
thou art now daily engrossed. Oh! then, cast 
around thee an eye of solicitude, and see what 
thou art doing ;—how thy accounts stand ! 

The Lord’s providence hath been stretched 
over thee: he hath favoured thee with many 
blessings :—art thou living answerably to his 
benevolent regard? Year after year, fraught 
with renewed mercies, hath passed over thy 
head. Let therefore no murmur ever enter 
thy heart; but, sensible of much weakness, 
let deep humility and gratitude influence 
every thought and action. 

A large portion of thy life has passed ; and 
oh ! how little hast thou done in the Master’s 
vineyard. Many of thy former companions 
and near connections, since thou attainedst 
the years of understanding, have been removed 
from works to rewards. Thou art still con- 
tigged in probation. That thy time is thus 
extended,—that thou art favoured with an op- 


portunity of preparing for the solemn change, 
—esteem thou as an unspeakable mercy. 

O remember, with shame, thy former inac- 
\tivity and unwatchfulness ;—thy former self- 
'willedness and disobedience ; and anxiously 
istrive to double thy diligence, that no future 
day or hour may pass unimproved. 

Lord! guard my life. O animate me to run 
the race thou hast set before me! Create in 
me a clean heart,and renew within me a right 
svirit. ‘Teach me to number my days, that I 
may see how frail lam. Finally, O be pleased, 
through all the perils of my journey here, to 
preserve me so chaste and upright, so obedient 
in all things to thy holy will, that | may be 
strengthened to stand before thee undismayed, 
in thy great and terrible day of judgment. 





For “The Friend.” 

The following is an interesting case which 
came under my notice some years ago, and 
which I have always believed to be a striking 
illustration of the power of divine grace. 

When I first knew she little orphan M 
he was six years old, and, for a child who pos- 
sessed the ordinary physical endowments, was 
very deficient in intelligence. He spoke imper- 
fectly, was very helpless, and seemed utterly in- 
capable of answering the kind and oft repeated 
enquiries of his protectors ;—-the smile of mater- 
nal affection—the tender solicitude that guard- 
ed his helpless infaucy, the scenes of his late 
home, and the little incidents of his past life, 
appeared to be entirely effaced from his me- 
mory.4@T he tears that flowed down his infant- 
lie face’ on finding himself among strangers, 
were*however a proof that his little mind was 
not blighted by the dull insensibility of idiotcy, 
and told a tale which strongly appealed to our 
pity and tenderness. The developement of 
his mind had, no doubt, been retarded by de- 
fects of education, and its natural imbecility 
confirmed by neglect. He bad, during the 
year he remained with us, the usual advanta- 
ges, but with very little success ;—he did not 
advance much beyond his alphabet, and stili 
remained a mere baby in habits and under. 
standing ;—scarcely excelling common child 
ren of two or three years old. He was told of 
heaven and of his Almighty Father, and that 
he had an immortal soul ;—but these things 
were apparently, to his mind, sounds which 
conveyed no distinctive idea ;—no glimmering 
ray of light seemed yet to have reached it. 
Mothers know that children, even of an 
earlier age, are capable of understanding the 
simple truths of religion, and that they are 
often very susceptible of heavenly impressions ; 
the Gospel, though glorious and sublime be- 
yond human conception, is yet made simple to 
the wayfaring man, and to babes ;—and this 
blessed quality was now to be exemplified, to 
our admiration, in the little imbecile. About 
six weeks before his death, and while yet in 
good health, he began, suddenly, to talk of dy- 
ing and of heaven. ‘Though he had heard 
nothing more than usual on these subjects, he 
frequently made enquiries about death, and 
one morning I was awekened, by his little 
voice singing with much feeling of the happi- 
ness of heaven; he seemed to behold his 
mother there, a name I did not remember to 


have heard him. pronounce before. I have 
not retained all his expressions on this occa- 
sion, but he seemed to have a view of the 
brightness and beauty of the heavenly courts, 
and of the angels around the throne, singing 
praises, and concluded his little song thus ;— 
“ O they are so happy! happy—happy.” He 
then asked me with much animation various 
questions relative to the employment of the 
heavenly host; his countenance all the while 
beaming with unwonted intelligence ;—he 
continued to dwell on these themes for several 
weeks, the little spirit with its newly acquired 
powers, “ ready winged for the flight,” await- 
ed the messenger who now approached. His 
illness was a very painful one, but his mind 
was not diverted from heavenly thoughts. He 
said the doctor could not make him well, 
(even when his symptoms appeared more fa- 
vorable,) that he was going to heaven, where 
his dear mamma was, to sing and be happy. 
One evening when the sky was glowing in the 
gorgeous tints of the setting sun, he fixed his 
gaze on it, while his countenance brightened 
with joy, and exclaimed “O bow beautiful it is,” 
and then, as if its brilliant hues conveyed an 
image to his mind of the glories of the eternal 
world, he broke out again into joyful expres- 
sions of the happiness which awaited him. 
Thus was this feeble lamb permitted to taste 
of that blessed bread which came down from 
heaven, to give life to the world; a little 
helpless unattractive object, which scarcely 
claimed from the passer by any other notice 
than of pity, seemed chosen es a vessel in 
which to show forth the Divine power and 
goodness. For ‘* God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise, and 
the weak things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty. And base things 
and things which are despised hath God chosen: 
that no flesh should glory in his presence.” E. H. 
ae 
For “ The Friend.” 
THOUGHTS IN A-.-RELIGIOUS MEETING. 
Though few in number, Father, Loid, ° 
Stull in thy name we come, 
To wait for thy inteaching word, 
Though human lips be dumb; 
Though neither sad nor joyful tone, 
Be lent to mortal ear, 
Thou, Thou, who know’st the hea:t alone, 
Wilt kindly listen here. 
The while a cold or formal throng, 
We scem to mortal eye, 
Thou know’st full many a grateful song, 
And many a secret sigh, 
And heartfelt prayers, for strength and grace, 
To walk from error free, 
Rise from this silent gathering place, 
In sounds of power to thee. 
The few that here aro wholly thine, 
Who tread the narrow way, 
Told not by outward seal or sign, 
Of their baptismal day’: 
Thou only know’st the way and time, 
Their covenant begun; 
Thou only, when they seek sublime 
Communion with thy son. 
Join me to these, as deep to deep, 
Their way be still my choice ; 
My soul even as an infant keep, 
That knows its parent’s voice ; 
While others labour in thy cause, 
With words of power and skill, 
Be it but mine, to know thy laws, 
To love thee, and be still, 


, « 


A. C.H. 





